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OHAPXER I 
COHTRZBUTION OP THB ?BEEI>MBTr»8 BUREAU TO BSORO LABOR 

When 0«nttral Butler entered Hew Orleans on Hay, 1, 
1868, he found some five classes of negroes: slaves proper, 
frse-oolored, looss slaves, time slaves, and imprisoned 
slaves. She slaves proper according to the census of 1860 
amounted to 13385, and were employed mostly as household ser^ 
vants, levse hands and the like; the free colored, amount- 
ing to 10,684, was the result of that universal licentious- 
ness which exists necessarily, in every community idiere the 
numher of slaves is large. In Hew Orleans that licentious- 
ness was systematized, and partook, in some degree of the 
nature of matrimony. lEhe connections fozmed with the 
quadroons and octoroons were often permanent enough for the 
rearing of large families, some of idiom obtained their 
freedom from the affection of their father-masters, and re- 
ceived the education he nould have bestowed upon his leigiti- 
mate offspring. This class, therefore, included a number 
of wealthy, instructed, able and estimable persons. Ihey 
were styled by competent persons as the richest class in 
Hew Orleans, many having inherited large estates. The 
loose slaves, of course, existed only as a result of the 
disturbed times, and did not exist in times of peace; but 
this class is important as it continues to increase j^intil 
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It beoomos a problem « It was reorulted^ ohlofly^ by 
8la708 from abandoned plantations « Most Interesting is 
the olass of time serving slaves* They were men of excep- 
tional ability, and paid their owners aflxed share of their 
Independent earnings , often supporting a family In addition t 
To these various classes may be added another « able bodied 
slaves whose masters had been forced to leave the state, 
and who had placed their slaves In Jail for safe keeping, 
until they should return* 

Conditions outside the city were quite different. 
In these regions slaves proper predominated, and what free 
slaves did exist were few in numbers and these mostly made 
up of the aged and infirm who had been given their freedom 
in recognition of their former faithful services. They 
dwelt upon abandoned soil, and exerted no baneful influence 
upon the institution of slavery. The tendency for free 
negroes was to concentrate in the cities. 

ITo general negro policy was entertained by the United 
States government at this time, and the instructions to Gen- 
eral Butler upon this point are silent. However, General 
Butler was informed by the Washington authorities that the 
Administration was not yet prepared to announce a negro 
policy; it was anxiously considering the subject, and hoped. 
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ere long^ to arrive at oonolusions. Meanwhile, he must 

get along the best he oould; endeavor to avoid raising in- 

Boluhle problems, and sharply defined issues; and try to 

manage so that neither abolitionists nor oonservatives 

would find any occasion for clamor. This, however, only 

2 
for a short time. 

Accordingly, General Butler acted with caution, and 
only with individual cases, using his own personal Judg- 
ment as his criterion, so as to in no way commit the adminis- 
tration. If a slave were brought to him in a misused condi- 
tion, the chances were that General Butler would free the 
slave; however, if the slave did not show such evidence, but 
appeared to have only run away in order to escape doing his 
regularly assigned duties, why then. General Butler would 
return him to his owner. His first few weeks policy in- • 
eluded the following Innovations: (1) The abolition of the 
whipping post. (2) The abolition of the **8tar-car'* 
system. (3) The issu anoe of manumltlon papers to abused 
and abandoned slaves. (4) The placing of the negro on an 
equality with the white man before the law. The use of 
negroes as contrabands of war had not been abopted in 
Louisiana at this time; and save for the use of a few negroes 
as servants, the slave population, as a whole, was undisturb- 
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ad \>7 General Butler. Moreover, a great many of the old 
slave regulations were continued, such as the CJurfew, and 
the Congregating Acts. As regards the army negroes were 
forbidden within the lines. 

But, however much the Administration wished to avoid 
oommltting itself to a policy. General Butler was, never- 
theless, foroed to take some definite stand, for the opera- 
tion of the armies threw the plantations into a state of 
disorder, and the negroes, forsaken hy their owners, fled 
to the Union headquarters for refuge. Here they present- 
ed a sorry speotacle* General Weitzel who commanded 
ahove the city of New Orleans writes to General Butler at 
this time, as follows: 

"What shall I do about the negroes? You can form 
no idea of the vicinity of my camp, nor can you form an 
idea of the appearance of m^^ brigade as it marched down 
the bayou. My train was larger than an army train for 25," 
000 men. Bvery soldier has a negro marching in the flanks, 
carrying his knapsack. Plantation carts, filled with 
negro' women and children, with their effects; and of 
course, compelled to pillage for their subslstance, as I 
have no rations to issue to them. I have a great many 
more negroes in my camp now than I have whites ^^ 
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By June first, or Just two months after the entry 
of the Union foroes into Hew Orleans, Congress had agreed 
upon a slight ohange of polioy, and had passed an aot whioh 
authorized the offioers oommanding departments and posts, 

to employ as many negroes for laborers as public seirvioe 

4 
required. Accordingly, General Butler put a great many 

to work, repairing the levees and cutting timber, etc., 
but even then only a few could be so utilized, namely, 
the able-bodied males. The weak and sick, the women and 
children, etc., were not included in this act. Their 
condition was pitiable, and their presence a constant source 
of demoralization to the army. A policy, therefore, which 
should be effective must be one which would take the negroes 
back to the soil. In October 186S, General Butler formul- 
ated such a policy. Its chief provisions being as follows: 

The plantations in and about the parishes of 
Plaquemines and St. Bernard were to be divided into two 
classes: loyal plantations and abandoned or sequestered 
plantations. Those of the latter class were to be taken 
in charge by a Mr. Charles A. Weed, who was to work them 
in the interest of the United States, keeping accurate 
account of all receipts and expenditures; his labor was to 
be had by requisition on the several commanders, or in case 
of a scarcity of contrabands, white laborers were to be 
employed at ?1.00 per day, all stores being secured from 
the quartermaster's or commissary's departments. The form- 
er plan permitted the loyal planters and those taking the 
oath of loyalty to secure the protection of the Union army, 
and to have their labor returned to them; the following 
agreement being entered into betv/een the planters and Gen- 
eral Butler: 
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(1) '•Planters shall pay for the servioes of each 
ahle bodied man flO#00 per month, three of which may be 

expended for neoessary olothing And for each woman 

f , per month. 

(2) "Planters shall furnish suitable and proper food 
for eaoh of these laborers; take care of them; and furnish 
proper medicines * 

(3) "Planters shall also suitably provide for all 
the persons incapacitated by sickness or age» bearing the 
relation of parent, child, or wife, of the laborer so 
working for him* 

(4) "Ten hours a day of twenty-six days shall con- 
stitute a month. Penalty for inaccuracy working against 
the laborer. 

(5) "Ho cruel or corporal punishment; insubordination, 
crime, etc., to be reported to the marshal. 

(6) "The United States will provide suitable guards 
and patrols to preserve order «.. 

If any planter should refuse to enter into this 
agreement, or should remain a disloyal citizen, why then, 
the persons claimed to be held in service by such planter 
could hire themselves to any loyal planter, or the United 
States may elect to carry on his plantation. It was ex- 
pressly understood, however, that such an agreement should 
not be held to affect after its termination, the legal 
rights of the master or slave; but that the question of free- 
dom or slavery was to be.determined by relations wholly out- 
side of these provislonsr 

But whatever may have been the results of General 
Butler's experiment, this we know; it caused much discon- 
tent among the planters at Louisiana. General Butler 
states that it was a great success; however, it was gener- 
ally supposed at the time that few if any of those who 
tried the experiment outside of the ring which gathered 
around the General made anything out of it. While there 
were thousands of rebels in Louisiana, there were, never- 
theless, many who professed loyalty, especially the sugar 
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plemters, who insisted that they had been forced to join 
the Confederacy to sare themselyes. Ihey wanted the old 
peaceful condition of affairs restored, and saw no reason 
for such radical polioies as Oeneral Butler was putting into 
practice. If the General had .come to Louisiana to restore 
the status quo, why did he not restore the slaves to their 
master instead of first recognizing the slaves as free, and 
then hiring them back for a money consideration? 

Then there was a large source of discontent among 
the foreign populace, many of whom had interests in slaves 
and lands. This class, through their consuls, had been 
instrumental in having the port of Ifew Orleans opened to 
foreign trade, and naturally desired, that tranquility with- 
in the state be restored, a thing that General Butler was 
not accomplishing with his radicalism. 

Be it as it may. General Butler was removed, and a 
successor. General Nathaniel Prentice Banks replaced him 
on December 20, 1662. General Butler's mistake was this: 
he believed in the ultimate overthrow of the institution of 
slavery, and in his planning had anticipated it. His work 
in the reorganizing of the labor system along lines similar 
to those adopted by the Preedmans Bureau, show great fore- 
sight, end bear ready testimony to his ability. But he was 
a bit hasty. The Administration had not issued the Eman- 
cipation, but were, to all outward appearances, intent upon 
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only restoring order; and few believed that even If the 
Confederate oauee should loose, would the Institution of 
slavery go with it. General Butler had not only given the 
slaves their freedom, but had taught them the use of money, 
and the right of oontraot; surely saoh a polloy was in- 
oompatable with the institution, which would be restored in 

a year or so. 

General Banks entered upon his duties with a will, 
but in a cautious manner; he undoubtedly knew the reasons 
which had been the cause of his predecessors downfall, and 
he tried to avoid a similar fate. His policy, accordingly, 
was inclined to be a more conservative one. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was officially issued on New Tear's day, 
1863, but it was not intended to be other than a military 
measure. The Administration had also authorized the use 
of slaves for aormy purposes. General Banks took advantage 
of the latter, but with the former made only a delicate use. 

On January 30, 1863, he Issued the following order: 
Order Ho. 12: "The public interest peremptorily demands that 
all persons without other means of support be required to 
maintain themselves by labor. Those who leave their employ- 
ers will be compelled to support themselves and families by 
labor upon the public works. •••... To secure this de- 
mand the Sequestration Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed upon conference with planters and other parties, to 
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propose and establish a yearly system of negro labor, whioh 
shall provide for food, olothing, proper treatment, and Just 
reoompense for the negroes, at fixed rates, on an equitable 
proportion of the yearly orop. as may be deemed advisable. 

It should be Just, but not exorbitant or onerous* 
When aooepted by the planters or other parties, all the con- 
ditions of continuous and faithful servioe, respectful de- 
portment, correct discipline and perfect subordination shall 
be enforced as the part of the negroes by the officers of 
the Government. To secure their payment, the wages of labor 

will constitute a lien upon its products .....^ 

Xhe Quarter's Department is charged with the duty of 
harvesting com on deserted fields, and cultivating abandoned 
estates* Unemployed negroes will be engaged in the seirvice 
under control of suitable agents or planters, with a Just 
compensation in food, clothing, and terms agreed upon by 
the commission, and under such regulations as will tend to 

keep the families together •• 

A more diplomatic order could not have been written. 
Consider the statement of terms: **an equitable proportion of 

the yearly crop, as may be deemed advisable not 

exorbitant or onerous " They esdilbit a marked 

contrast with the definite, #10*00 per month demand of Gen- 
eral Butler. To the inquisitive Abolitionist, the terms 
smack of freedom, and can be made to honor their origina- 
6^i General Banks Order So. 18 (1863). Digitized by l^ v. ^^.C 
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tor; to the slave owner they oan be made to meen anything 
or nothing. "Hot exorbitant or onerous'* may mean the 
equivalent of $10.00 per month, or ten cents » or nothing, 
depending upon a multitude of factors. According to the 
Hew England Abolition Society, the terms meant nothing less 
than slavery, for the planters began a sdheme whereby 
accounts were opened with each hand, not actually but in 
theory, and all cases of innefioienoy, etc., were made 
note of, so that when the seasons crops had been harvested, 
there was little left for the negroes. Manj"* negroes were 
openly defrauded of their earnings. Since the contracts 
were made at the beginning of the planting season, and the 

day of reckoning at the time of harvest, there were ample 

7 
opportunities for defrauding the negroes. 

Whatever the motives of General Banks, in returning 
the negroes to a status not unlike that of slavery, this is 
most certain: there was much common sense in the policy. 
When one considers the difficulty of the situation it seems 
that he did v^at was for the best. His chief problem after 
was not so much to bring about any reforms, as to solve an 
immediate situation. He was at this time feeding from 
8,000 to 10,000 negroes, chiefly the women and children. 
Every new conquest, and each gorrila outrage threw many more 

7. Second Annual* Report , H. £. Freedman*s Aid Society. Apr. 
21. 1864. page 47. Digitized by GoOgle 
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thousanfls of slaves upon him for support. To have Issued 
rations to these newly freed, and to have suffered them to 
wander about, would have been a gross misfortune to all oon- 
cemed; to have endeavored to looate them upon plantations 
by any system Involving a money consideration and the. right 
to contract would have been foolish in the midst of such 
financial and civic disorder. But one course remained, that 
of enforcing the negroes to serve temporarily in slaveiy, 
where the chief consideration was food and shelter. The 
negroes did choose their employers, and did secure a sort 
of Contract, but the main consideration influencing General 
Banks was, after all that of feeding them. If this were 
secure the General could wink at the day of reckoning. The 
General in speaking of the plan said that he thought it the 
best that could have been secured, and it is probably true. 
Hot only were the negores fed and housed, but they were 
kept out of a great deal of mischief. 

This was in 1863. The following year, however, 
brought great changes. During the summer of 1863, 7ick8« 
burg and Port Hudson fell into the hands of the Pederal 
forces, thus putting an end to eny serious struggle in the 
west; in the east the Confederates had been repulsed at 
Gettysburg; while along the coast the blockade was being 
drawn oloser. It was only a question of time. The policy 
of the Administration had changed, and its stand on the 
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slavery question was peDrmanent* The institution was 
doomed. 

General Banks, therefore » shaped his polioy to meet 
the ohanged condition of affairs. His polioy for the year 
of 1863 had served its purpose well, and perhaps the negro, 
after all, got the best of the deal, for the planters in 
many oases were depleted of their negroes by a wholesale 
conscription, the use of negroes in the ranks having been 
sanctioned by act of Congress, Mr. Oonway, estimated, 
that all told, there were not 30,000 negroes on the planta- 
tions in the summer of 1863. 

During the year 1864, General Banks, issued three 
important orders. On January 19, 1864, he issued a gen- 
eral invitation to the planters and others ooncemed to 
present their views upon the labor situation to the Comm- 
ission of Enrolment. JUst inbat the views of the planters 
were, and how much they influenced the General is not 
known* Two important inovations are noted: the first, an 
installment of a definite agreement involving the right of 
contract and a money compensation; the second, a system of 
land allotments to negroes. The former was probably suggest- 
ed by the systems of General Butler; the latter, was 
original with General Banks in the state of Louisiana, 
whether he received this idea. else\Rbere I do not know. 
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Eaoh planter algning an agreement with a negro, con- 
sented to pa:^ him the sum of #8.00 per month, if a first 
hand; and a proportionate amount if a seoond or third 
olasB hand; a days work to oonsist of ten hours in summer 
and nine hours in winter, Sunday work to be paid for extra; 
as far as possible the families were to be kept together; 
no oruel treatment was to be used, such as flogging, curs- 
ing, intimidation, or threats; all order was to be main- 
tained by the Provost -Marshal of the. particular parish; 
negroes were to have the right of contracting for their 
services, also the choice of an employer, but when once 
an agreement had been entered into it could not be broken 
during the present term of contract* 

In order to encourage, and to prepare the laborer 
for the time idien he must take care of himself, he was to be 
given a small allotment of land to till upon his own account. 
Each first class laborer if the head of a family was to re- 
ceive one acre; each second class laborer if the head of a 
family was to receive one-half an acre; other male hands, 
not heads of families were to receive from one -half to one 
acre apiece. 

Perhaps the allotment of land to the negroes was the 
most important step yet considered. We have seen how the 
negroes were successively given their freedom, then the 
right to choose their employer in return for a definite 
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oompeneation; how they were placed on an equality with the 
white man before the law; how they were taught the lesson in 
patriotism and made to feel that the United States was the 
country, by being given the privilege of bearing arms; and 
lastly, how they were taught to oare for their families and 
those dependent upon them. How they were sohooled in the 
ri^t of property. General Banks does not report as to the 
success of the innovation, but we can only imagine the im- 
pression which it made upon the minds of the poor negroes 
who had never even owned themselves. In fact, a great 
deal of negro ideals which we meet with later on seem 
directly attributable to this. 

Never since ante bellum days had the prospects for 
a successful harvest been so bright as in 1864; over one- 
thousand plantations were in cultivation, and a crop estima- 
ted at thirty millions of dollars heralded. It was not 
the good fortune of the planters, however, at this time to 
secure the blessings of a bountiful season, for just when 
the crops were looking their best the army worm wrought 
the worst damage ever known in the history of this pest. 

But the planters, though nearly undone did not attri- 
bute the poor yield to the ravages of the Army Worm, but 
rather to the system of free labor now in vogue; with a more 
efficient class of laborers the crops would have been far 
enough advanced to have resisted the attack of the worm, 
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they asserted. 

Daring this year General Banks had been superseded 
by General E. Rt S, Oanby; a general bureau of freedmen was 
established with Thomas W* Conway as ''General Superintendent 
of Freedmen" • In JUly the Bureau extended an invitation to 
the planters and others interested, to meet them' for the 
purpose of drawing up a set of rules for use during the 
coming year. Many of the planters met» accordingly , and 
chose a committee consisting of two gentlemen from each 
parish^ who were to report at an adjourned meeting scheduled 
for the following November. 

The rules submitted are interesting. Says Mr. Oon- 
way in his report to General Canby: "Any of the rules sub- 
mitted would have, if enforced, brought the freedmen again 

into bondage, in fact, if not in name. they insisted 

that for insolence, disobedience, improper behavior, or con- 
tempt of superiors, freedmen should be punished by their 
employers, •as formerly'." 

"Some of the rules submitted were to the effect that 
obedience be partially obtained by a system of fines, de- 

ductios in time or wages and in obstinate cases, by 

corporal punishment Ho hand should leave the planta- 
tion for the purpose of visiting or trading, without the 
permission of the employer. Forfeiture of one day's work 
should be the penalty for each violation of the rule. Ho 
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hand should cultivate any ootton or cane upon his own 
account* The land given him for a garden should he devoted 
to that use.** 

Of course, such rules were rejected hy the Bureau and 
the Comnittee sent home; while a system more in keeping with 
the present state of affairs was inaugurated. Most note- 
worthy was the establishment of the Home colonies for the 
refuge of the aged, infirm, and inefficient freedmen. These 
Home colonies were four in number, situated at Baton Bouge, 
St. Charles, Parish of Lafourche and Parish of Jefferson, 
respectively. Together they represented an outlay of some 
$30,000 each being equipped with a superintendent, a physi- 
cian, a cultivator of the land, and a clerk. Both day and 
Sunday schools were to be established within each colony. 
The colonies were expected to be self-supporting, the crops 
reimbursing the Government. Labor was enforced, and each 
person compelled to contribute within the powers of his or 
her strength. In all, about 10,000 acres were cultivated, 
some of which were tuzmed over to the freedmen on shares. 

Regarding the relations between the planter and the 
freedmen, no change of a momentous kind was inaugurated, the 
system remaining as under General Banks. Payments, however, 
were to be made as follows: one-half to be paid in quarterly 
installments, and the remainder at the end of the season. 

This is as high as the Ereedmen's Bureau ever^ot in 
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Louisiana* It went along for some time mainly as an In* 
stltutlon for the protection of the negro, and with the re- 
turn of peaoe and order It silently stole away, and the 
negro and the planter worked out their own salvation the 
best they could. 
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OHAPTER II 
THE PASSIHG OP IHE PLAUTATIOH SYSTEM 

A plantation in I860, was a highly organized enter- 
prise, ana differed from the farm proper in many respeots. 
Over each plantation was an overseer, who was, in many 
oases the master himself. If the plantation was of any 
siz.e there was a professional overseer, liho tended direct- 
ly to the management of the enterprise. If the undertaking 
was a very large one he ha4 an assistant. Not tinfrequently 
he had several negro helpers, termed, slave drivers. At 
some convenient spot was located the negro quarters, mere 
huts accomodating perhaps, eight or ten persons. The in- 
mates might or might not he related, but usually family 
relations were preserved as far as possible. In most cases 
a division of labor was sougtt in regard to the management of 
the negro quarters, and on well equipped plantations there 
was one person who saw to the cooking, another to the laundry » 
etc., thus relieving the mothers and children from their 
household duties, so that they could be directly employed in 
the fields. 

According to the census of 1860, there were 17,261 
plantations all told in Louisiana. These were of all sizes 
ranging from ten to one thousand acres. The most popular, 
and also the most economical sized plantation was from one 
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hundred to five hundred aoree In extent; of these there 
were some five thousand. Plantations over one thousand 
aores were few in numbers. The value of a plantation was 
measured according to the number of negroes it could support. 
One slave to each ten or twenty acres was oonsidered a profit- 
able and well equipped plantation. 

The financiering of the plantation fell, of course » 
to the master. At the beginning of the season the planter 
would make arrangements with his bankers for loans, with 
Which to buy provisions and supplies, and to be procured as 
needed. Very little indeed did the planter raise in the 
way of provisions and the like. For these he depended upon 
the people of the Horthwest. The northern farmer bought 
his necessities from the small store-keepers at the nearest 
village. Not so with the planter, for no such stores exist- 
ed in the state of Louisiana. Whatever the planter bou^t 
he bought in large quantities from a city jobber, upon 
credit. All accounts were carefully noted in a business 
like way, and at the end of the season ndien the crops had 
been disposed of the planter met his obligations in the 
same business like way. If any surplus remained from the 
season's venture, why then it went into the purchase of 
more land and slaves, for it was ever the planter's ambi- 
tion to build larger. Thus, he would be penniless when the 
season again started, and would be obliged to go to his 
bankers again . Digitized by GoOglc 
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The terrn^ plantation system » In hlstorioal nomen- 
clature , has special reference to that form of labor, done 
"by negroes working in gangs under the supervision of an 
orerseer* !I!!hat system prevailed at the time of the olose 
of the war; the only notable difference between the situation 
in 1860 and in 1865, being that the negro had been given a 
share in the products of his labor, i.e., money, and could 
not be punished with the lash. He still occupied the 
little hut, and received his food and dlothing as formerly, 
from the hands of his employer. She negro knew no othar 
system, nor did the master. The consequences of the war 
to the negro meant that his labor was his own, to be sold to 
the hi^est bidder; to the planter it meant that the labor 
which formerly was his, belonged to the negro, and could be 
obtained only by hire. But neither the planter at this 
time regarded the situation as being otherwise, or thought 
that the future had else in store. 

There seems to be no thought on the part of the plant- 
ers that the plantation system was soon to fall. It had 
been used by the Preedmen's Bureau, and had received its 
endorcement; nor does there ever appear to have been any 
recommendation whatsoever, that the system should be done 

away with* 

The year of 1865, was a year on great changes in 
Louisiana. While the war endured the negro had felt hlmgelf 
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as between two fires* !Che employere^ hie xnaQtera^ still 
told him that he would never be free; the Federals « his 
liberators said that he would soon be free* The war had 
not as yet determined the issue » but the immediate result 
of the oontentions was a oompromise in the way of freedom* 
The planter was foroed to give up his olaim to the negro » but 
might have him baok to use as formerly » for a money oonsidera- 
tlon. This aooounts^ I think, for the faot that the planta- 
tion system was in vogue in Louisiana at the olose of the 
war* 

When the issue had been definitely decided, and the 
status of the negro determined, one oould look for an adjust- 
ment of the negro along natural lines* The negro had many 
}iigh ideals and considerable education* They had not been 
secured through books, nor by special training, but through 
year's of contact with the whites. The negro had learned 
of the white man's God, and of his religion; he had beheld 
the institution of marriage as the white man practiced it, 
and although a slave, he nevertheless looked upon the women 
who had borne his children as his wife, and regarded the 
little hut as his home* But he had learned more, for many 
of the ?ftiite man's peculiar whims and particular vices were 
incorporated in his being, as well as the better qualities. 

In 1866, the negro got the idea that it was degrad* 
ing for the women to work in the fields; and it was no whim. 
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So persletently did the negro ollng to the Idea that nearly 
half of tjie laboring population was withdrawn from the fields* 
All efforts to move the negroes availed for naaght. The 
whites did not permit their women to work in the fields , and 
the blaoks were now on an equality with the whitest They 
went further than this, the men oaught the idea; the idxite 
men did not work, why should the hlaok men? Any many did 
not work until oompelled by dire neoessityt 

Then the negro got the idea that the genuine sign 
of aristooraoy was the ownership of land. Ho better ex* 
ample was needed than the example of their former masters 
as contrasted with the poor whites. And to a large extent 
the negroes were obrreot in their judgment. This idea 
could not have failed to have come upon them, so great was 
the example set; but there can be no doubt that the lesson 
given them by General Banks was bearing some fruit. Land, 
or rather the ownership of land, has always carried with it 
prestige and social standing, and the negro was not too dense 
to observe it. 

These two ideas would, in time, have been sufficient 
enough to have broken down the plantation system, but the 
coming of other 'circumstances, hastened the movement. The 

1. General Banks, General Orders, ISTos* 23, 4, 92. (1864), 
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moBt slgnlfloant of these was the laok of available capital 

2 

in Louisiana after the war. !I!he Plantation was a large 

soale enterprise, and it required much in the way of capital 
for its maintenance* Immediately following the war there 
had been considerable capital in Louisiana oweing to the fact 
that cotton was high in price » but the ravages of the Army 
Worm, and the general uncertainty of the political outcome ^ 
soon convinced the investor that the North was a better 
place for investment^ and very little capital thereafter 
flowed into the state. 

She planter, unable lb secure ready capital » had to 
make other arrangements with the negroes, than that of 
quarterly cash payments. They would have to be content 
with their money at the end of the season, when the crops 
had been sold. But this arrangement was unsatisfactory to 
the majority of the negroes. A year was a long time to 
wait, and the negroes seeing nothing coming in began to get 
restless and many forsook the plsntations and their employ- 
ers, and took to vagrancy. Others looked for employment 
which carried with it a cash consideration at the end of 

each month, and those planters who could not give monthly 

al 
payments were lite^y boycotted. 



S. De Bow, H. S. T, 363. 

3* Louisiana State Documents, 1867-68. Report of Comm- 
ission on Immigration. Page 28 « 
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Thus the plantation regions were deplet ed of their 
lahorers, and the olties were crowded. Here the negroes 
presented a sorry s^eiotaole; they soon got into evil ways^ 
and lived by stealing or from offal of the streets. Often 
they fell in with unscrupulous politicians who filled their 
heads with wild. ideas, telling them that If they would but 
wait a little while and the government would give them the 
lands which formerly belonged to their disloyal masters. 
These politicians assured the negroes that they were every 
whit as good as the whites; that they were foolish to labor 
for their ungrateful employers, and they could make a great 
deal more for themselves by going into farming on their 
own initiative. 

This was neither the truth nor sound advice ^ but the 
negroes accepted it at its face value, and decided to follow 
it. They began to assume a haughty air, and grew insulting; 
they told the overseers that they would work as they chose, 
and would take no bossing from anybody. Upon the slightest 
pretense the negroes rebelled, and wholesale strikes were 
frequent. As the available supply of labor was small, the 
planters had no alternative. In the old days the negro who 
refused to do as he was told was taken aside and given a 
sound thrashing; but those days had passed away forever, and 
the negro could no longer be whipped. 

In this strait, the idea suggested Itself of propes- 
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ing to the negroes a Bvatem of shares; the negro was to 
work as formerly, but instead of the money payment, he was 
to receive a fixed share of the seasons crops. One-fourth 
was the amount finally agreed upon by the negroes. The 
- planter hoped for much by this arrangement, but It did not 
measure up to expectations, for the negroes were either 
squabbling with the planter over better terms, or were 
squabbling among themselves as to their individual efficien- 
cies. Those who lagged expected as much as those who bore 

4 
the heat and burden of the day, and internal strife was rife. 

This was in 1867. When the season of 1868 opened, 
neither the planter nor the negroes desired to continue it 
any longer, and a new plan was adopted. This was what is 
know as the Parcel system, and marked the last stand of the 
old plantation system. The Parcel s^^stem is as its name 
implies, the cutting up of the plantation into numerous 
small farms, or rather patches, and of renting them to the 
negroes • The planter furnished the land, mule, feed,, im- 
plements, in short, everything necessazy to make the crop 
and prepare it for market, and he received one -half the crop, 
or one-fourth vftiere he only furnished the land. 

It is needless to say, that the system proved irre- 
sistable. Every negro who procured one of the patches saw 
himself in the light of an independent planter, placed upon 
an equal footing with his former master, and looking into 
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the future, beheld himself a landed proprietor. But it 
did not measure up to expectetions. !Ehe negro had over- 
estimated his will power; he had formerly been driven to do 
his work, and did not take into aooount the faot that unaid- 
ed he had no power to drive himself* When the agreement 
was first entered into, the negroes went to work with a will, 
and their effioienoy was very great; however, as time went 
on, and the original enthusiasm had passed away, and the 
negroes saw that after all ^ the raising of cotton meant hard 
work Just as formerly. 

She paroel system marks the ultimate goal of negro 
labor during the war decade* It was inefficient in many 
respects, but then, any system would have been inefficient 
under the changed conditions* The fault was not with the 
system, but with the negroes* The transition from slavery 
tofreedom cannot be accomplished in a moment, and the negro 
had to make his adjustment to freedom in the sohool of ex- 
perience* It was a cruel school, cruel to all concerned, 
but there was npne other* 

The parcel system was a compromise between negro 
ideals and southern necessities* What the negro desired 
was ownership of land, a home of his own, end freedom, i.e*, 
to be left alone. The planter, to the contrary^ did not 
want to part with his land; he wanted to keep up the old 
time plantation, in appearances, at least; but he wanted 
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eoonomlo reeulta* Ab a oompromise the negro got his lend, 
at least in theory; he also received his home; while the 
planter got results « 

Thus ended the onoe famed plantation siystem. But it 
must not be supposed that the planter did not put up a great 
battle in its defense. When the planter saw that the negro 
was working toward the overthrow of the system he began to 
seek for a new kind of labor. 

Two substitutes for the negro were the immigrant and 
the ooolie. In 1866, the state established a bureau of 
immigration, and sent agents to Europe, but the immigrants 

did not look with favor upon a state having one -half of its 

5 
population in negroes. Besides, the Northwest was offer- 
ing far greater inducements. Few came into the state, de- 
spite the padded statements of the Bureau, and most planters 
soon gave up the idea of seeking in the immigrant a sub- 
stitute for the negro. 

The agitation for ooolie labor first appears in De 
6 
Bow, in 1867. Several of the planters were said to have 

imported several of the oelestials, and to have reported 
that their labor was highly satisfactory. The matter was re- 
ceived with enough seriousness to be taken into the Memphis 



5. Louisiana State Documents, 1861 Bep. Bureau on Immigrationi 
6^ De Bow, IT. S. lY, 160 - 362. 
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Convention and many planters of standing were In sympathy 
with a plan for the vJholesale Introduction of the coolies. 

But however satisfactory the coolies might be as 

7 
laborers, they were not cheap labor. Most of the companies 

Importing the coolies demanded a monthly cash pa2~ment of 

some thirty dollars In gold, and at a time when gold was 

commanding a premium of twenty -five per cent. They also 

demanded a year contract, and the cost of their transporta- 

tlon. 

The Idea thus died a natural death, and after 1870t 
we hear little more In regard to the matter. At aziy rate 
the discussion was far out of proportion to the actual 
number Imported, and It is doubtfUl if over three hundred 
ever entered the state. The census of 1870 gives the 
total number at 70, inhlle the Commissioner on Immigration 
puts the number at two -hundred. 

Thus little by little the planters accepted the sit- 
uation, and prepared to make the best of it. And little by 
little the negro began to settle down to actual work, and to 
leave off his war bequeathed whims as to getting a living for 
nothing. The situation in 1870 looked most promising. 



7. De Bow, U.S. VIII, 202. 
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CHAPTER III 
IBDUSTRIAL COHDITIOHS 

LoulBlana, In 1860, shared in that general indue- 

trial stagnation whioh characterized the entire South. Why 
such 

should have been the caee^ is quite explainable when one 
compares the Southern outlook with the Uorthem* 

If one looks into the rise of many of the different 
industrial cities as they exist to-day» one is impressed by 
the fact that deyelopment is due to various causes » the 
following of which stand out most prominently: abundance 
od? natural resources » a bountiful supply of cheap and effic- 
ient labor 9 easy accesibility to a good market, and steady 
and stable business tranquility* There are other contrib- 
uting causes, but the ones mentioned above are the most 
noticeable ones. 

The cities and towns in New Sngland, have no natural 
resources, but they do have an abundance of cheap and 
efficient labor in the form of immigrants, also excellent 
water power; further, they have an accessibility to a steady 
and powerful market. Which has continued to increase as the 
years went on. The towns in the state of Pennsylvania 
^participate in all of the above mentioned advantages; there 
is the abundance of coal, iron, and petroleum all about them; 
thousands of enthusiastic immigrants pass through the state 
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oaoh year, many of 1*1 om remain in the etate until they can 
secure enou^ money to carry them westward » or to purchase 
a small farm. These immigrants are strong and willing, 
and are satisfied with a smell wage. Hear by to these 
Pennsylvania towns are splendid markets; and besides, the 
great harbors along the Atlantic coast lead to the ports of 
Europe, which takes away the surplus products. Pennsylvania 
for these reasons has always been a good state for almost 
any branch of manufacturing. 

Chicago and Buffalo, owe their prosperity to their 
excellent accesibility to markets, in the main. Chicago is 
the great center port for western goods enroute for the 
east; she is also the distributing center for eastern goods 
coining to the v;est. Hence, she is a good point for manu- 
factures to locate. While she has no great natural re- 
sources, as Pennsylvania, for Instance, she does not have 
to have. !Phere are hundreds of products which can be 
brought to Chicago, and there manufactured into the finished 
product with no disadvantage, for, if the market is at 
Chicago, and the finished produot and the raw material weigh 
about the same, the only point in consideration is the Item 
of freight, which is the same in either case. The growth 
of the olty of Buffalo is due to about the same causes as 
aided the city of Chicago. Thus many illustrations can be 
drawn to illustrate the above mentioned causes. 
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m 

SPhiB chapter deals with the development of manufact- 
ures in the state of Louisiana, and we maj^ ask, itoioh causes 
have contributed to her retardation? During the decade, one 
is impressed with the extreme optimism which prevailed re- 
garding what the future had in store for the state of Louis- 
iana. How that the institution of slavery was done away 
with, Louisiana would set to work to develop her natural 
resources, which all this time had been neglected by the 
promoter. Whe was reported to have as great a future as the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

According to the rei)orts of the day the following 

1 
rteoarcos were stated to exist in Louisiana: Iron existed 

along the Bed river, especially to the north; south of the 

Red river the finds were in the parishes of De 3otOt 

Hatchitoohes, Rapides, and Sabine. Ho mining had been 

known to have been done. Lead was thought to exist through 

Indian tradition; it had been found in the parishes of Sabine, 

Claiborne, Jackson, and Union, but it had never been mined 

in any quantities. Copper had been seen in imion and Sabine 

parishes. Clays were found in abundant quantities in St. 

Mary, St. Tammany, Bienville, Bossier, Natchitoches and 

Sabine parishes; and one, Jtidge Strawbriage of Hew Orleans 

1. Louisiana State Documents, 1867. Report of J. B. 
Robertson. Pages 8-9. 
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had eBtablished a fire brlok yard In St. Tamnany pariah. 
The state was thoaght to be very rloh in salt and large 
deposits had been looated in Bienville and Bossier; several 
salines had been worked before the war; Lake Bisteneau, 
King's Rabun's and Drake's. Coal of the Lignite variety 
extended from the Arkansas-Loaisiana line between the Sabine 
and Ouiohlata^ about one-third the way down the state; one 
oompany had in 1867, been formed to v.'ork the mines. Pet- 
roleum had been much sought for in the northjazn part of the 
state, and shortly after the war muoh speoulation had been 

going on; two oompanies had been foxined, and great returns 

2 
were expected. 

But such was not to be the future of Louisiana, for 
if one shall examine the Census report for the decades, 
'60, '70, '80, and '90, he will soon be convinced that the 
state of Louisiana has no mineral resources, oommerolally 
speaking; there have been traces of iron, coal, and petrol- 
ium found there, but not in paying quantities. However, 
other states have built up large manufacturing Interests 
without having natural resources, notably the Hew England 
states; therefore, we cannot use this item, per se, to 
account for any lack of Industrial prosperity in Louisiana. 

However, Louisiana does have resources in the abun- 

'Sl De Bow's Hevlew, the great organizer of the South grows 
optimistic at this time, every issue gives vent to the great 
future in store for Louisiana. ^ j 
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danoe of her cotton and sugar staples. She ml^t mcoiu- 
faoture the ootton into textiles, and the sugar slie might 
refine; industries^ nAiloh in themselves would tax her capa- 
oity to the utmost • As a matter of fact« however « the great- 
er portion of the sugar yield was shipped east, and that por- 
tion of her ootton ?fliich did not go to the New England states 
was shipped to Europe. The Censas of 1860 repoirks but two 
small ootton faotories hiring in all 360 hands; sugar re-- 
fineries existed to the number of four, hiring 59 hands; 
and this is the greatest sugar state in the Ubion. One 
must look for the laok of manufactures in Louisiana into 
other oauses, than a deficit of resources. 

Louisiana commands the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, and henoe, has a splendid situation as both depot 
and entrepot for the entire Mississippi valley. As re- 
gards the commerce of that valley it is a known fact, that, 
up to the year 1860, the citj* of Hew Orleans held undis- 
puted control. Yet the figures Just mentioned show that, 
at this date but a slight portion of the manufactured art- 
icles could have gone up this valley» Allowing that the 
state of Louisiana, with over half of its populations made 
up of negroes, was a poor market, the difficulty yet re- 
mains unsolved; she has both resources and accesibility to a 
good market. Let us look elsewhere for the explanation. 

The available la1>or of the state of Louisiana was in 
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th% form of ntgro elavas, which in 1860 amounted to about 

3 

350 1 000 # !l!ha ^Ite population wae about equal to th« 

Blave population » one -half being located In the olty of Hew 
Orleans » and the remainder scattered through the state. 
Those without the clt;^ were almost entirely engaged In the 
supervision of the plantations « and of course did not direct- 
ly contribute to labor as does the northern farmer. Those 
within the city, on the other hand, were made up of persons 
Interested In commerce, both that of cotton dealing, and 
Mississippi navigation, as before mentioned. Associated 
with tbese, of course, was a large contingent of clerks, 
etc., uhlle the remainder consisted of mechanics, those 
necessary to the maintenance of any large city. 

Such persons as do not fall under these catagorles 
were small In numbers and for our present discussion do not 
have any important bearing. Manual labor In Louisiana was 
not regarded In any high light, and for a uhlte to engage 
therein meant social repudiation. There were a great meny 
who did submit to this repudiation, probably more than many 
are willing to grant, but to the poor and needy Immigrant 
the state of Louisiana was a taboed place, especially as con- 
trasted with the Horthwest ?fcloh was made up, for the most 
part of such as he and they who gave him a desirable social 

3. Census of 1860. 
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stand lng« If an Immigrant ohose to oome by the way of the 
Mi88l88lppl rlTer he always had In mind the great Northwest, 
and remained in ITew Orleans no longer than to make an ex* 
Qhange of boats. This was not the oase with the average 
immigrant who came by the way of the Atlantic cities, for 
many nbo entered these ports did so with the knowledge that 
this was as far as they could go on their present fands. 
These cities would extend to them a far greater welcome than 
the city of Ifew Orleans, ana though not all they could de- 
sire, for their hearts were usually set upon a small farm, 
still they were, in a large measure, improving their status. 
Besides, the East had much available land. 

Thus the great supply of (iieap white labor was denied 
the state of Louisiana, leaving her with only her negro pop- 
ulation, had she chosen to have gone into manufacturing. 

This brings us to two considerations with regard to 
negro labor; first* its relative economic worth as compared 
with ^ite labor; and second, its relative opportunities in 
cotton and sugar planting as contrasted with manufacturing. 

Any comparisdn of negro and white labor must in the 
last resource be a hypothetical comparison, for the reason 
that the negro and the white man have never been used in the 
same lines of industry. The negro has never been given a 
chance to demonstrate his abilit;^ at manufacturing, and the 
^ite man has never been used in the cotton and cane regions 
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of the Bouth^ As a plantation laborer the negro was known 
to be a good investment; he brought in a regular annual re- 
turn of ten per oent to his owner, whioh is good proof to 
the owners reason of keeping him* The negro was not profit- 
able at all branches , and was most profitable ^en used in 
connection with the raising of cotton and sugar. While the 
individual negro failed vftien left to himself, yet under care- 
ful supervision there is no evidence to the effect that he 
did not make good when worked in connection with the gang. 
Nor does there seem to have been any effort on the part of 
the slave owner to displace his negroes with whites. Prom 
all appearances, the negro was thought to be beyond any 
competition from vdiite labor in the cotton and sugar in- 
dustries, and while it is not as yet determined whether the 
negro could compete with the white in manufacturing, any one 
who had any intention of using the negro at all would have 
used him in connection with the raising of cotton and sugar, 
for in these lines the negro was known to be most profitable. 
At any rate he was not used for manpfacturing. 

The lack of en available supply of labor is I believe, 
the cause of the general industrial stagnation, so character- 
istic of the state of Louisiana in 1860. At least that seems 
to be the case in regard to sugar and cotton. As time 
moved on the slaves were liberated, end the negro was given 
an opportunity to demonstrate his ability as a manufacturing 
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laborer* By that time, however, oonditions in the state 
of Louisiana had changed. She was no longer a plaoe of 
staqyle Imsiness tranquility; and her labor was in a state 
of demoralization. The negro as a slave was a different 
factor than the negro as a freediaan. As a eCLave he was 
efficient; as a freedman he was a loafer. He was tolerated 
upon the plantation because the state was unable to get the 
immigrant to come there. But nobody thought of using him 
in manufacturing. Even to this day the negro has never been 
seriously considered as a factor in industrial lines. 

Certain of the southern states, notably the state of 
Georgia /have developed extensive cotton manufacturers in 
recent years. These states have, in a way, overcome their 
great labor handicap, but in the main, they owe their pr cam- 
per ity to the abundance of water pov/er, which is to be 
found in the streams flowing into the Atlantic. This, 
in a way, is a form of labor, and must be considered. The 
state of Louisiana had no such advantages, and, therefore, 
we can expect no such industries to loom up. In the main 
the state of Louisiana has no advantages >Nhich are not 
offset by advantages of other states, and since the prece- 
dent is with the other states, there is little reason to 

believe that the state of Lnuisiana will ever be a consider- 
able manufacturing state . 
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TABLE OF MANUFAOTUBES FOR THE T&AR 1860. 



ITEM HO. OF 


ESTAB'TS. 


HATOS EMPL'D. 


Agrioultural Implements 


13 


28 


Boot and Shoe Findings 


505 


1312 


Blaoksmithlng 


90 


238 


Brass Founding & Finishing 


3 


7 


Bread & Other Bakery Product s 


86 


316 


Brlok and Tile 


24 


644 


Slaughtering & Meat Packing 


• » 


• • • 


Carriages and Wagons 


44 


207 


Clothing - Men's 


213 


830 


Clothing - Women's 


• • • 


• • • 


Coffins 


6 


13 


Confeotionery 


13 


40 


Cooperage 


130 


465 


Cotton Goods 


2 


360 


Flouring ft Grist-lflll Prodaots 


9 


17 


Gas 


1 


6 


Iron, Cast 


6 


143 


Leather, Tanned 


xz 


32 


Lumber, Sawed 


161 


1039 


Liquors, Distilled 


2 


8 


Liquors, Malt 


5 


43 


Machinery, Shops 


18 


824 


Oil. Vegetable 


4 


94 


Salt 


• « 


• • 




10 


292 




20 


70 


Sugar & Molasses, Befined Cane 


4 


59 


Tar and Turpentine 


1 


24 


Tobacco, Chewing, smoking & Snuff.. 


• • 


Tobacco, Cigars 


36 


134 


Woollen Goods 


1 


61 . 


Includes Cobbler Shops. 


• •«••••••#•« 


>•»••#•••»••••••• 
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• •••••••••••••••••••♦••••♦••••I 

ITm HO. 


OF ESTAB'TS 


HAHBS EUPL']) 


Agrl cultural Implements 


1 


16 


Boot end Shoe Findings 


8 


136 


Blaoksmi thing 


178 


372 


Brass Founding & Finishing 


2 


7 


Broad & Other Bakery Products 


98 


366 


Briok and Tile 


22 


401 


Slaughtering & Ueat Paoklng 


3 


47 


Carriages and Wagons 


46 


168 


Clothing; Men's 


87 


369 


Clothing; Women's 


27 


72 


Coffins 


7 


19 


Confeotionery 


16 


81 


Cooperage 


89 


388 


Cotton Goods 


4 


266 


Flouring & Orist-Mill Products 


248 


626 


Gas 


. 3 


137 


Iron, Cast 


16 


386 


Leather, Tanned 


7 


16 


Lumber, Sawed 


162 


1064 


Liquors, Distilled 


2 


30 


Liquors, Halt 


12 


93 


Machinery, Chops 


20 


629 




6 


183 




1 


67 


Ship & Boat Building, etc.. 


14 


104 


Soap and Candles 


16 


72 


Sugar & Molasses, Befined Cme 


3 


141 


Tar and Turpentine 


6 


6 


Tobacco, Cigars 


42 


272 


Woollen Goods 


2 


29 
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CHAPTER IV 
SHE SECLnnS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER OOUMEROE 
Hew Orleans is situated within the state of Louisiana 
lAiioh is fortunate for Louisiana; but Hew Orleans is not any 
the more fortunate beoause her looation is in Louisiana. 
Had the Mississippi swerved in its windings, and had its 
mouth been elsewhere, say in the state of Texas, a great 
oity would still exist there. Louisiana is primarily a 
ootton and sugar produoing state. Just as Mississippi and 
Alabama are ootton and sugar produoing states, yet no great 
cities like Hew Orleans sprang up in these states. The im- 
portance of the city of Hew Orleans is due to the fact that 
it is situated at tim terminus of the Mississippi, which, 
for over three-quarters of a century, had serred as a 
thoroughfare for the Ohio valley commerce. 

One can hardly imagine the early growth of the na- 
tion without this river, and surely it must have been much 
slower had the river not existed. To-day we are familiar 
with the railroad ^ich has cut the country' in all directions, 
serving to bind the different parts together, and to facili- 
tate communication, but there was a time when these rail- 
roads did not exist. Hot only did they not exist, but they 
had not as yet been conceived of. and except for the high- 
way and the river or canal, there ware no other means of 
communication. 
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Ihla rlTar oame vary nearly being the oause of two 
wars, as well as a means tending to split the East from the 
Wast. Onoe we were on the point of going to war with Spain 
which was only arerted by the treaty of 17959 at lAiloh time 
Spain granted to the United States the right of deposit; 
again In 1800, lAien Franoe, who had taken over Spain *s 
western holdings, denied the United States this right of de- 
posit • Fortunately, a war was averted, and the United 
States was able to seoure entire possession of this great 
thoroughfare, but the temper of the west only too olearly 
Shows Its Importance* !I!he East had looked with sus- 
picion on the rising Importance of the West, and realized 
that the Mississippi route would In a few years, run 
counter to Its commercial supremacy: hence the growth of 
canals and National roads, idiose object was to offset this 
Mississippi river trade, and to draw it into the Atlantic 
states Instead « 

But however much the Atlantic states strove, they 
were never able to supplant with canals, the natural advant- 
ages which the Mississippi river afforded. The Erie canal 
did, in connection with the Great Lakes, draw off a consider- 
able portion of the Northwest trade, but at the time of the 

Civil war, the Mississippi was the main highway to the east* 

lU See: Turner •s'^Blse of the New Westy Chap. Ill for an 
excellent treatment of this period. 

£. See: Turner's '•Rise of the New West? Chap. Ill for an 
excellent treatment of this period. digitized by GoOglc 
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Railroads, in 1860, were still in the experimental 
stage. There were several roads which had been extended to 
the Mississippi river, hut they were not the great line as 
we know them to-day. They may rather he compared to a 
series of looea lines oonneoted up together; the process of 
consolidation being reserred for the next decade. Conneo- 
tion between the different branches was slow and subject to 

many difficulties; the gauge whidh we know to-day as the 

3 

'^standard**, had not yet been determined upon, and the diff- 
erent roads were using as many widths. This fact, coupled 
with petty jealouses, caused the roads to work at cross pur- 
poses, and to lessen their force as a competing factor with 
the Mississippi rirer. 

Had the railroads, in 1860, been in a position to 
hare seriously competed with the Mississippi river, one 
factor would have been in the latter* s favor: that is pre- 
cedent. For over three-quarters of a century merchants 
had been accustomed to ship their goods by the river route; 
great steamboat companies were established » together with 
their various agencies, and any opposition would have been 
severely challenged. Business is rather inclined to be con- 
servative, and any ohange from the river to the railroad would 
have been at best a gradual one. 

3. Davis: Union Pacific Railway. Chapter IV. 
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During the Olrll war the great oomneroe vrtiloh the 
Ml88i88lppl river oonsnanded was^ of course, destroyed. It 
was not until the summer of 1863, that the Confederate strong- 
holds of Vloksburg and Port Hudson were taken; but then the 
safety of the country was not assured » and any vessel plying 
the river was liable to momentary attacks from gorilla bands. 
By 1666 9 however 9 the outcome of the war was quite generally 
known, and the general fighting In the west had ceased « 
But even then the commerce was slow In coming back» Of 
course a general slowness was to be expected, and men made 
allowances for a nAille, but by the time the next decade had 
arrived there were grave suspicions that the situation was 
critical. The commerce of the Mississippi valley was great- 
er than ever, and the shipments of grain to the ports of 
Europe were larger, but the routes were the great lakes and 

the canals. The railroads too were known to be doing a 

4 
large share of the transporting # 

By 1673, the commerce had so fallen off that the 

Chamber of oomneroe at Uew Orleans began an Investigation 

with the Intention of sending a memorial to Congress for aid. 



4. De Bow*s Eevlew Is filled with comments upon the commerce. 

5. Report of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hew Orleans to the Senate Transportation Committee 1873. 
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After a due examination of all the oaasea supposed to be at 
work toward depreolatlng the oonmeroe of the Mississippi 
river, they found the prlnolpal one to be the condition of 
the passes vdiloh connect the city of Hew Orleans with the 
Gulf of Mexico. The route by way of Hew Orleans to Europe 
was both shorter In point of time, and cheaper In price, 
than either the Great Lakes -canal -and -St. Lawrence rlver^ 
or the Great Lakes-canal -and -Hudson-rlrer routes; but the 
condition of the sea-going passes was such that connection 
with ocean-going vessels was with difficulty managed. 

So serious was the condition of these passes that. 
In the brief space of two years, over a hundred vessels were 
known to have grounded. These accompanying delays were 
not only a menace to rapid transit, but were injurious to 
the wheat and corn bound for the ports of Europe* It has 
been demonstrated that both of these grains can be trans- 
ported with perfect safety, by way of the gulf; but as many 
vessels had grounded, and their cargoes spoiled by exposure 
to the warm air, the report went out that the gulf route was 
not suited to the exportation of the grain. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in presenting this memorial 
to Congress, had in mind a canal ?Silch should connect the 
city of Hew Orleans with the gulf. The work, of course, to 
be done at Federal expense. But this honorable l)ody wfK.6 
right only in part, in attributing the cause of the decline 
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of the MlB8l88lppl river oommeroe to the condition of the 
sea-going passes. Of oourse the oondltlon of the passes 
had something to do with the decline of the conunerce, but 
this was not the principle cause. They lost sight of the 
fact that, during the period of the war, the railroads had 
been making great strides In the development of its commerce. 
While the war continued there was an enormous demand for 
grains and provisions, both for use in the army and for for- 
eign consumption. To supply this demand the railroads were 
pushed to their limit, and a great deal of the Impetus to- 
ward consolidation w€is secured at this time. Local roads 
sprang up everywhere, and the larger trunk lines made easy 
connections with them. Further, the roads began to build 
up a large machinery for the handling of this business, and 
shippers and jobbers began to cluster around the railraads 
as they had formerly clustered around the river docks. Manu- 
facturers, too, built along the railroads; and in a short 
time the river was all but forgotten. 

When the great struggle was over, however, the cities 
of St« Louis, Memphis and Hew Orleans, began to make plans 
for the recovery of the ante-bellum commerce. They start- 
ed iRhat old ships they could muster, and hastily built others; 
the old dockage was repaired and the negro, now free, was 
placed upon them as laborers. But what a sight the old 
cities were. They said to the Northwest that they were now 
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ready for the performanoe of all transporting, and waited. 

But the old time oommeroe never oame baok^ and the His sis 8«- 

g 
ippl river never regained the old time supremacy. 

But however much the west might use the Mississippi 
before the war, this was now certain: the west had out- 
grown the old methods which had prevailed, and now demand- 
ed all the facilities liiich the brain of man could muster 
to take care of its commerce. !rhe railroads met this de- 
mand, while the Mississippi river did not. 

In meeting the demands for a more modem and rapid 
medium of transportation the railroads all adopted the sane 
guage; they next ran their freight and passengers on separate 
trains, and differentiated between fast and slow freight; 
specials, too, were given the right of way, and all trains 
ran on schedule time. In contrast the steamboats hardly 
made any advance. They never could see the necessity of a 
division of the trafic so as to carry frei^t and passengers 
on separate boats. The method in vogue was to pile all 
freight on board, and to gather these promiscdously along 
the river, stopping if needs be at every plantation. Speed 
seemed to be out of the question, and it was no common si^t 
for a smaller and less important boat to have the right of 
way by reason of its having bsen first on the spot. Then 

6. Mathews, John I}.; Hemaking the Mississippi. 
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the medium for the handling of the freight was orude and 
antiquated • Most of the work was done by shiftless ne- 
groes, and even the larger pieoes of freight removeu by 
hand. And all this was expensive. 

The next important consideration is whether the 
Mississippi could have controlled the situation had the war 
not have intervened. It seems doubtful if it could. In 
the first place the capital necessary for the remaking of 
the river, and for the controlling of the water, would 
have amounted to many millions of dollars. State aid 
might have accomplished something but probably in the end, 
national aid would have been necessary. To have given 

such aid, at least in the case of the remaking of the river, 

7 

would probably have raised constitutional objections. In 

the second place, the interest in the rival railroad pros- 
pects would have rendered stiff opposition to a proposition 
of this sort, and the money could not have been raised ex- 
cept by great political exertion. 

One thing of peculiar importance to remember is that, 
had the railroad not been invented, the Mississippi river, 
no doubt would be, to-day, a great national thoroughfare* 
The railroads came to this country at a most opportune tlme^ 



7, The extension of Government Aid to the Continental Rail- 
roads was considered both hi^ihanded and unconstitutional. 
Read •^The Union Pacific'*, 
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for the great northwest was beginning to fill up in a way 
it never had before* The MlBSiBBippl river had up to this 
time been the ohief means of transit for the entire region* 
But the Mississippi river did not extend everjnRrhere , and its 
banks were pretty well filled up with settlements* It was 
beginning to groan under the pressure of the traffic, and 
the people were looking about for either a means to improve 
the river, or for a substitute. They found the substitute, 
whioh was the railroad. But had they not have found the 
substitute they must needs have improved the river. 

There is no reason why the Mississippi river should 
not oarry a large portion of the freight for the northwest. 
Water communication is in general cheaper than communication, 
but the modem requirements of the Northwest have never 
been met by the Mississippi river. And ^at is worse the 
railroads are year by year clinching their hold upon the 
commerce of the Northwest, so that all efforts of the river 
promoters must be more futile each year. 
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